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A Man Unaccustomed to Losing > 



Alan 


grown 


houa is 

to ioBlnB- And be' 

tention of beginning now. 

He is the product of the 

school of poUtlca that holds u 

^vinning campaign la baaed «n 

“show yourself to as many 

voters aa poseible, shake as 

many hands as 

>’OU can reach, 
and keep your 
opponent on the 
,Yiw» defensive.'' Al- 
though he did not 
rise through the ranks, he 
conducted his first campaign 

for a seat In the House of 

Hepresentattvas as I f he 
were running for pracinct 

captain. He has not lost 

since. And he has served 

notice that his campaign for 

the Presidency wltl be the 

“most Intensive in history,” 

covering all fifty states. 

Once or twice since reach- 
ing the national scene, Mr. 
Nixon has seriously consid- 
ered quitting politics. 

•^Is it worth It?" he once 
asked a friend after a par- 
ticularly grueling Congres- 
sional election campaign in 
which Republicans lost 
giound. But after President 
Eisenhower's illnesses of 
1955 and 19&S. he took over 
' as the Administration's major 
campaigner. 

Ill addition to campaigns 
end the banquet circuit be- 
tween campaigns, Mr. Nixon 
has trscveled 117,733 mile* in 
foi-elgn countries, according 
to his office log as the Presi- 
dent’s Jrtfsonai representa- 
tive ogl^odwlu missions. 

lvit]K« encAw||||ment of 
Pi’eiida^'£l4(£Ppr. the 
Vice-Ewldoncy' lid 
into irtai^ ptfWf 
Becaua^ el this, iMr. p<ixuu 
ivas-'gAlflad atatura'.cs a po- 
litical leader and a statesman. 

But conflicts over his per- 
sonality and actions hkve 
arisen almost from the be- 
ginning of his political life. 
'Today, at 47, he la still the 
center of controveray as 
strong as- ever. 

Unoubieis Expressed 

Throughout the country, 
voters who express an un- 
easiness about Mr. Nixon 
have difficulty in finding a 
precise explanation. "I don’t 
like him,'* they are inclined 
to say, after groping for more 
concrete reasons. 

One man, however, former 
President Harry S. Truman, 
has a clear-cut reason for dis- 
l.nisting Mr. Nixon. "He 
celled me a traitor," Mr. Tru- 
man has asserted. The accus- 
sation has repeatedly been 
denied by Mr. Nixon, but to 
the satisfaction of few Demo- 
, crais, who view his 1984 cam- 
paign 'as .one of the "low 
' roads” In American political 
history. 

Close behind the "I don’t 
tike him” theme often comes 
the question. “What does 
; Nixon stand for?’’ The most 
I recent example came from a 

• member of his own party. 

In demanding that Mr. 
Nixon make clear before the 
I RepubUcan National Conven- 
tion hia stand on critical na- 
I tlonal issues, Governor Rochc- 
, feller was voicing what many 
Democrats and voters have 
been asking for years, 
r Perhaps Mr. Nixon best 
answered the question at the 
outset of the 1968 campaign, 
when he carried the burden 
of the Republican effwt be- 
cause of the illnesses that 
beset President Elsenhower. 
» Mr. Nixon's answer was. in 
effect, precisely what he told 
Governor Rockefeller and the 
first of many indications thst 
he knew the pitfalls of a 
candidate's turning his back 
on his own party’s sdminis- 
: iratloa 

Cites His Philosophy 

"I would say this," he said 
on Sept. 18, 1956, • I 

think in my votes in the 
House and Senate, my public 
statements throughout my 
' public life, that It Is clear 
that ray thinking is very close 
to what has turned out to be 
the philosophy of the Eisen- 
hower Aaminlstration." 

'That’s true in the field of 
foreign policy and it's also 
true in my approach to eco- 
nomic policy." be continued. 
•'I would say that anybody 
who questioned that particu- 
lar mattw would have to, I 
think, give specific instances 
in which he felt that 1 dis- 
agreed with the Eisenhower 
philosophy." 

Although he may not dis- 
agree with the "Eisenhower 
philosophy. " he has had seri- 
ous disagreements on political 
tactics and strategy. 

One of these occurred In 
1987. The occasion was the 
fight over the Federal budget 
and the lament by the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, that 
Federal spending was too high 
and that If spending and taxes 
continned "we will have a de- 
preaslon that will curl your 
hair.’’ 

These and other evidences 
of uncertainty within the Ad- 
ministration brought on a 
"flap" that Mr. Nixon, made 
clear to friends should have 
been stopped cold by the Pres- 
ident. 

"Tlie heart of an adminis- 
tration is the budget." he said 
in substance. 

That he Intends to maintain 
such discipline was clearly 
evident this week as he estab- 
lished himself as the leader 
of the Republican party, He 
hammered down conservative 
opposition In a balky platform 
committee after incurring 
their wrath by an agreement 
on "basic positions” in foreign 
and domestic affairs with 
Governor Rockefeller. 

In a sense Mr. Nixon might 
^bc described as a political 
accident. He had given some 



"My thinking is very chie ip what turned out to be 
the philosophy of the Eisenhower Administfatian.” 


thought to running for the , 
California State Assembly be- . 
fore World War II, but not 
seriously. After the war, he 
was In Baltimore, awaiting 
his release from the Navy 
when the Republican leaders 
in California's Twelfth Dls-. 
trict telephoned to suggest 
that he run tor the House of 
Representatives against Rep- 
'rcsentative Jerry Voorhis, an 
ardent New Dealer. 

In this campaign, his first 
attempt at a public office, 
Mr. Nixon demonstrated the 
technique now so well known. 
Me flailed Mr. Voorhis as an 
"errand boy” for labor and 
talked about high officials 
who "front for un-American 
elements." 

In the House Mr. Nixon be- 
came a member of a study 
committee headed by Repre- 
sentative Christian A. Herter. 
now Secretary of State, which 
drew bipartisan praise for a 
review of the European Re- 
covery Program (Marshall 
Plan). He also had a hand in 
drafting the Taft-Hartley La- 
bor-Management Act of 1947, 
which led to his being tagged 
as anti-labor and anti-union. 

He has sought on many oc- 
casions, particularly in help- 
ing to settle the country's 
longest steel strike early this 
year, to shake the "anti” 
label. 

Mr. Nixon was catapulted 
onto the national scene by his 
pursuit of Communists in the 
Democratic Administration, 
notably, the case against Al- 
ger Hiss, who was convicted 
of perjury. His work on the 
House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the 
Hiss case set tite stage for 
bis successful 1980 Senatorial 
campaign. 

In that campaign he bela- 
bored Mrs. Helen Gahagan 
Douglas with the accusation 
that she was "soft on com- 
munism.” His victory pushed 
him toward the 1952 ticket as 
running mate to General Ei- 
senhower. 

Well-Informed on Policy 

Mr. Nixon has been one of 
the beat informed Vice Presi- 
dents in all fields, particular- 
ly foreign policy, although his 
public efforts have been 
chiefly the nine “goodwill" 
trips he made abroad at the 
behest of President Eisen- 
hower, 

In addition to lliese over- 
seas trips, he has served as a 
member of the National Se- 
curity Council, the President'.s 
advisory group on broad 
strategy and high pdlicy. 

All his trips abroad were 
carefully planned, as is his 
practice in most tasks,, either 
those placed upon hln by the 
President or those he initi- 
ated in Congress and on the 
national political scene. The 
risks he and his wife Pat 
took upon his South Ameri- 
can trip were coolly calcu- 
lated. although the violence 
, of anti-American, Commu- 
nist-inspired demonstrations 
in Venezuela and Peru was 
worse than expected. 

He assessed with some ac- 
curacy before his departure 
the reception he would re- 
ceive from Soviet leaders In 
Moscow in July, X939. He in- 
dicated to friends that he 
would welcome a public re- 
ception with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev, in the "kitchen ” 
of the United States exhibi- 
tion. he got into a debate 
with the Premier that boo.sted 
his slock as one "who can 
stand up t o the Communists." 
a theme he and Republicans 
have already made clear will 
be heard in this year ’s cam- 
paign. 

Although Mr. Nixon has 
labored faithfully for his 
party and the "old pros” have 
rallied solidly bi'hind him. 
few of the party hierarchy 
and especially the conseiva- 
live right-wing element fully 
understand thi.s Republican 
who beau the hu.slings in the 
manner of Democratic candi- 
dates. The right-wing tags 
him as a liberal, althougii his 
voting recoi'd In Congress and 
his public pronouncements in- 
dicate right-of-center lean- 
ings. 

The Vice Pn'sidciU has .not 
rcliCfl on ihr Republic, an oi- 
ganization nationally, region- 


ally oi' rin. .'the states. In 
effect. . he Jias built his 
own BepubUbaa organization. 
"Nixon rach" are h& eyes and 
cars throughquL the countrj'. 
Instead of l^ublio^ui Na- 
ational Copj^l^ce operating 
as an ehtjt^. and the focal 
point of the party. Wi'. Nixon 
is seeing to it that tlie com- 
mittee fits lus ideas. 

In this last year of tlie £Si- 
swbower Administration .he 
has moved with greater fre- 
quency and more force into 

the bchlnd-the-Ecenes activi- 
ties in Congress, 'fkis also 
was careful planning, ' as the 
convention drew ni»r and his 
need of a record became im- 
portant. Not pnly did he "op- 
eiate" in the^Senate. of which 
the Vice President is the pre- 
siding officer, but Ire also 
occasionally reached ov’cr to 
the House side. pHrluiUaiJy 
on such dcllc'Afc Ipgislutlve 
measures as Kiucation and 
medical aid for tire aged. 

The Vice President's broth- 
er Donald ha.s said that Mr. 
Nixon was the • studlou,';'' one 
of the five sons born into a 
Quaker family at Yorba 
Linda, Calif. He was the first 
child born iu Lljat farming 
communit.v tinny miles from 
Los Angclc,^. Three of his 
brothers am still living. In 
his campaigns Mr. Nixon 
makes use of his early begin- 
nings, particularly hla work 
as a clerk in Whittier. Catif.. 
the town he calls home. 

Mr. Nixon went to public 
schools and received an A- B. 
degree from Whittier College 
in 1937. Three years later he 
received an LL. B. from Duke 
University at Durham. 'N. C. 

The Vice President plays 
golf — he is liappy if ha bi-caks 
90. He also plays the piano, 
and has surprised at least 
one audience oy playing with 
deep feeling 'The Missouri 
Waltz," the "theme song" of 
one of his severest' critics. 
Mr. Truman. 

It was In Whittier that he 
met Thelma Ryan. He had 
finished law school at Duke 
University. Pat, as she was 
called, had been teaching In 
the Whittier High School. 
They met at a try-out for 
the local lilUe theatre. They 
were married on June 21, 
1940. 

Accompanies Husband 

Mi-s. Nixon has accom- 
panied the Vice President on 
his foreign tours and on most 
6f his campiign and speak- 
ing trips at home. She is 
much more than scenery. She 
lends a hand with wcmcii'.* * 
groups and makes the small 
talk in the social gatherings 
that Mr. Nixon feels obliged 
to attend but does not relish. 

Their children. Patricia, 
known as Tricla. 14, and 
Julie. 12, attend private 
school, Sidwcll Friends, a 
Quaker institution. The 
Nixons shifted them from a 
public school near their home 
to the private school in 1988. 

Mr. Nixon spends aa much 
lime with his family as the 
pressure on him for speeches 
and other party duties will 
permit, but he keeps his home- 
life carefully guarded. 

The loyalty of his staff has 
been a subject of some com- 
ment. If he has a secret, Lt 
appears to be in the careful 
selection of the personnel in 
hts always crowded office 
space, and peiliaps the way 
he often stops by an assist- 
ant to give a pat on the back 
for a piece of work particu- 
larly well done. 

A "new Nixon" has emerged 
In the last year. Before Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy trimmed 
his unruly forelock, Mr. 
Nixon had his liair cut 
shorter, He has deliberately 
lost weight. The poundage he 
shed has I'emoved the heavy, 
squared-jawed, look of his 
face, and given him a slini- 
nior, ti'immci' look. 

A.< his nomination became 
s.ssured. he began in step out 
fmra iiiiUci’ tlie defei-ence he 
had sliown the Piosidcnt. His 
new confidence befoi-c tele- 
vision cameras and mici'o- 
phones was clearly evident. 
He stepped up his humorou.s 
remarks and asides. He joked 
move nitli newsmen and p-ho- 
iogv;»pin?t's but nrii'er failed 
lo contnd completely inter- 
'lews and press conferences. 
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